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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

For the ninth time the editors and advisory committee 
of Poetry face the agreeable but difficult duty of awarding 
our annual prizes. Nine years ago prizes in this art were 
practically unheard-of in America, although many annual 
prizes and scholarships in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music had been liberally endowed in perpetuity. — 
awards now ranging in value from one hundred dollars to 
two thousand or more, even to the richest of all, the three- 
year scholarship of the American Academy in Rome, 
which carries studio, board and lodging, and a liberal 
income. 

From the beginning we have believed in such awards, 
as both a stimulus to artists and a kind of advertisement 
to the public; and have argued that they are as well 
deserved, and as effective for these purposes, in poetry as 
in the other arts. We rejoice that the tide is beginning to 
turn, and hope that it may prove strong and high. The 
Dial's announcement of an annual purse of two thousand 
dollars to be given to some one of its contributors is not 
aimed at poets exclusively, but poets at least have a 
chance at it; and the five hundred dollars, with which the 
Poetry Society of America has of late annually crowned 
some book of American verse, has an air of permanency 
although not yet permanently endowed. 

In his letter Concerning Awards in our September 
number, Mr. Aldis asked the following question, which 
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the editor promised to answer, or at least discuss, in 
November: 

Could you devise and suggest some plan by which prizes would not 
be awarded for an individual poem, but based on broader considerations 
of personal production and talent, youth and need? 

In reply we would suggest that magazine editors and 
other publishers of verse are usually so well informed as 
to the "talent, youth and need" of their younger contrib- 
utors that they would have no difficulty in awarding on 
that basis as many scholarships or "encouragement 
prizes" as they might be entrusted with. Every year 
Poetry has observed this rule in awarding its young 
poet's prize, always wishing it had eight or ten such 
prizes, instead of one, wherewith to aid a little with honor 
and money a few young poets on their stern and rock- 
bound path. 

The difficulty is not here — it lies not in making the 
award, but in getting the money for it. And patrons of 
the arts are not wholly to blame for omitting poets from 
such annual endowments, because this art has as yet few 
permanent institutions to which people of wealth might 
give or bequeath such a fund in trust. The Poetry Society 
of America would accept such a trust with joy, but it is 
too strongly localized in New York, and too academic in 
its present tendencies, to inspire strong hope of its exercis- 
ing a progressive influence. Still less confidence could be 
felt in the National Institute of Arts and Letters, or its 
sacred inner circle the Academy, whose leadership is so 
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hopelessly old-fashioned that it has not yet recognized the 
fellowship of women in the modern arts. 

Poetry of course would rejoice to become the dispenser 
or initiator of such a fund, and would engage to satisfy 
any possible donor as to its disposition both during and 
after the continuance of the magazine. Some trust 
company of repute should be custodian, the interest to be 
paid annually by direction of the committee of award. 
In choosing this committee, the first rule should be that 
none but poets, poets of recognized standing and au- 
thority, should be eligible; and, second, this committee of 
poets should be instructed that the original and experi- 
mental work is to be honored rather than the conservative 
and assured. 

The first committee of award might be chosen by the 
editor and donor, aided by such expert advice as they 
might call in. This committee — say of three, or possibly 
five poet-members, to be chosen from widely separated 
localities — should be self-perpetuating, but under a time 
restriction: that is, every three or five years one member 
should drop out on the election of a new one. 

Such a committee of award would not derive from 
Poetry, and the possible discontinuance of the magazine 
would not interrupt it in the least. However, if the donor 
should happen to like Poetry and wish to endorse its 
policy, its editor might become ex officio a member of the 
committee. 

Another method of selecting a committee of award was 
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suggested by a lawyer of my acquaintance. Let the 
presidents of three widely separated institutions — say, the 
Universities of California and Illinois, and the Poetry 
Society of America; or Harvard, the University of Chicago, 
and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other 
representative three — let such a group of colleges or 
societies be requested each year by the custodian of the 
fund (the trust company) to appoint each a member of 
the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not a member of their faculty or 
board of officers. And let this committee bestow the 
award. 

Either of these methods would seem to promise as much 
progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom from local 
prejudice, as any artistic endowment in perpetuity can be. 
It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or 
bequest should be used for scholarships — that is, student 
awards to young poets; or for awards of honor, so to speak, 
to poets who have done high service in the art. If the 
award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a 
strong influence toward the worthy disposal of it, as in 
the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient 
wealth may be moved to follow this suggestion — someone 
who would like to turn out of the beaten paths with his 
gift or bequest, and do something original and construc- 
tive and inspiring. 
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With this rather long preliminary, we now proceed to 
award Poetry's three prizes for poems printed in its pages 
during its ninth year— October 1920 to September 1921. 
As usual, poems by members of the jury are withdrawn 
from competition — in this case That Year, by Marion 
Strobel, a group of seven poems in the February number; 
and Eunice Tietjens' translations, from the French of 
Antonin Proust, of Modern Greek Popular Songs, printed in 
November of last year. Indeed, no translations are con- 
sidered for prizes. 

We are enabled once more, through the liberality of 
Mrs. Edgar Speyer, of New York, to award the "young 
poet's prize," which for the past four years has been 
given, "as a mark of distinction and encouragement, to 
the young poet, comparatively unknown as yet, who, in 
the opinion of the jury, most deserves and needs the 
stimulus of such an award." 

Hoping that our contributors and readers will grant to 
the members of the jury honesty of judgment, and will not 
demand infallibility, we now announce the awards: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 

Lew Sarett 

of Evanston, Illinois, for his poem, The Box of God, pub- 
lished in the April number. 
This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. 
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Levinson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as 
follows: 

19I4 — Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1 91 5 — Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1 91 6 — Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 

1917 — Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

191 8 — J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1 91 9 — H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920 — Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 

Ford Madox Hueffer 

of London, England, for his poem, A House, published in 
the March number. 

This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 

1 913 — Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters 
into Heaven. 

191 5 — Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. 

1915— "H. D.," for Poems. 

1 91 6 — John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 

1 917 — Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918 — Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919 — Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 

1920 — Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
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The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by Mrs. 
Edgar Speyer, under conditions noted above, for good 
work by a young poet, is awarded to 

Hazel Hall 

of Portland, Oregon, for her group of seven poems, 
Repetitions, published in the May number. 

Six other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars 
each, have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, 
for Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in 
competition and printed in our War Number of Novem- 
ber, 1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch 
a Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received 
in a prize contest — July, 191 6; and four times to young 
poets, viz. : 

1 91 6 — Muna Lee, for Foot-notes — ///, IV, VII. 

1 91 8— Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 
place. 

1919 — Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

1920 — Maurice Lesemann, for A Man Walks in the 
Wind. 

Besides the above three awards, the following poems 
receive honorable mention: 
Boys and Girls, and The Way Things Go, by Genevieve 

Taggard (June and February). 
Down the Mississippi, by John Gould Fletcher (October, 

1920). 
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A Hymn for the Lynchers, by Isidor Schneider (October, 

1920). 
Gallery of Paintings, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (July). 
Swift's Pastoral, by Padraic Colum (January). 
Under the Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts (July). 
The Heart Knoweth its own Bitterness, by Aline Kilmer 

(May). 
Poems, by Yvor Winters (December). 
A Song for Vanished Beauty, and An Old Tale, by Marya 

Zaturensky (September). 
Sappho Answers Aristotle, by Maxwell Bodenheim (May). 
Twenty-four Hokku on a Modern Theme, by Amy Lowell 

(June). 
Tanka, by Jun Fujita (June). 
In Maine, by Wallace Gould (November). 
Still Colors, by Elinor Wylie (April). 
Advent, and The Cornfield, by Charles R. Murphy (August, 

and October 1920). 
Cape Helles, by Morris Gilbert (June). 
Without Sleep, and The Poet at Nightfall, by Glenway 

Wescott (September). 
Communion, by Hildegarde Flanner (February). 

(The editor regrets that the extreme length of the 
poems by Mr. Sarett and Mr. Hueffer makes it impossible 
for us to reprint the prize poems of this year. We must 
refer our readers to our April, March and May numbers.) 
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